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indefinite improvement could be achieved if men purposely applied themselves, their
reason, and their knowledge to the task of reforming their institutions.
Above all the progressive development of knowledge was at the root of all other
progress. It was not only normal and natural, nay inevitable.18 It was no accident that
Condorcet's great essay was entitled the Progress of the Human Mind. Condorcet not
only viewed progress as a process of social development through ten stages from folk
societies to his present, but he viewed these stages as anchored in the development of
the human mind as it progressed from irrationality to rationality. And, significantly,
the tenth stage, the last and greatest, was to be marked not only by liberty, equality,
and democracy but by universal education, the fountainhead of the development of
knowledge and of intellect.
Never have scholars and intellectuals been so confident that knowledge could
improve society. Taking their cue from the physical sciences, they carried on investiga-
tions that led to major advances in nearly all organized bodies of knowledge. Pre-
eminent in expanding the horizons of knowledge were the scientists and mathemati-
cians. In the fields of astronomy and physics Newton's formulation of the law of
gravitation began a new era of science that rapidly found expression in the newly
developing biological sciences, social sciences, and humanities. For a Newton in
physics there was a Leibnitz in mathematics, a Pasteur or Darwin in biology, a
Voltaire or a Ranke in history, a Malthus or a Ricardo in economics, a de Tocqueville
or a Bryce in political science, a Saint-Simon or a Comte in sociology, a Locke or
Hume. Kant or Hegel in philosophy, a Bentham or a Mill in social theory, and a
Rousseau or a Condorcet in education.
As a result, science gained tremendous prestige and authority in the intellectual
life of the modern western world. The term science came to have at least three
meanings. (1) It referred to all bodies of organized knowledge that developed system-
atic and consistent statements of tested beliefs. (2) It came to mean more specifically
the experimental method for the discovery and refinement of knowledge, relying upon
careful observation, the formulation of hypotheses, the elaboration of consequences,
and the testing and verifying of the hypotheses under controlled and measurable
conditions. (3) It came to mean a general philosophy, or world view, according to
which both natural phenomena and human events follow orderly regularities that can
be observed by the senses, measured accurately, and expressed in quantitative terms.
On the American side of the Atlantic the Enlightenment began to glow with
increasing brightness from 1715 onward. By the end of the eighteenth century
Unitarian religious beliefs began to temper the stem Calvinist outlook on sin and
depravity, preaching the inherent goodness of human nature and the infinite perfecti-
bility of man. A deistic outlook began to view the world in Newton's terms as a great
machine operating according to natural laws rather than the capricious will of a
personal God. The Franklins, Winthrops, and Jeffersons were relatively few before
1800, but they began to multiply thereafter.
For an important analysis of the idea of progress varying from the standard view of J. B. Bury,
see Robert A. Nisbet, Social Change and History, Aspects of the Western Theory of Development,
Oxford University Press, New York, 1969. chap. 3.